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“ The pledge which he gave of his sincerity, as to mattersof @conomy, in bestowing the C ¢:kship of 


‘‘ the Pells upon Celoncl Barré, added new warmth to the general approbation, 


1c praises of his 


‘. disintereste:iness was sung alike. by Lords and Commons. No circumspect hearer could, however, feel 
t Pp ’ ’ 


the glow. of approbation, when ‘a lord of the bed chamber praised the mihisters’ ‘* * moble aud generous 


« « conduct, in rejecting the advice of the Jord on the wool-sack, to take the Clerkship to himself as it 


- 


“ had so fairly fallen intohis hands.” ” This step, if we allow him the smaliest perception of his own 


“« interest, was impossible, . Had he grasped at the sinecure tor his own emolument, or, for the benefit of 


‘ 
a 


© 


~ 


his. relations, degradation of character, it not total ruin of popularity, must have been the instant 
consequence. Selfish craft, therefore, would suggest, that 3,000]. a year could, in no way, so well be 


* Jaid ont as in buying an additional stock of popular favour, and that the pecuniary interests-of the family 
* would thus be best consulted.”"———Dr. Brvpors's pamphiet, 1796. 
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SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 

Me. Pirt’s Desrs. Lhe promise 
which J have given my readers to lay before 
them atrue history of this gentleman’s pub- 
lic conduet, of the arts that be made use of 
to obtaia. and prolong that inflyence and 
power, by which he finally reduced Epgland 
to the wretched state, in which he left her, 
has, I am glad’ to perceive, been received 
with a degree of satisfaction, which cannat 
fail to be a spur to application, but, which 
does, however, naturally cxcite a fear of pro- 
ducing disappointment. Upon one point, at 
any rate, they will not be disappointed ; for, 
they mayest, assured, that, that hypocrisy 
in some and that weakness in others, which 
would fairi have us oliserve I know not what 
tendernesstowatds his anemory,. shall have 
HO iuMuenery with me; bat that, to use the 
words of aa admired correspondent, I shall 
** speak of him: no otherwise than ii he were 
still aliveyor than it he had died an bun- 
‘* dred years ago;” and, it seems perfectly 
sale to defy any one to-show, that this line of 
condnet 4s net strictly consistent with moral 
as well.as political justice——At present 1 
shall confine myself to the subject of the 
payment of.his debts, by the people, and out 
of those»taxes which. are already weighing 
them down to the earth. And, here, the 
lirst argument, in. favour of this measure, 
which presents itself for our examination, is, 
that which was. grounded upon a supposed 
adinission of his disinterestedness; and this 
argument is the more worthy of notice trom 
its having been, not without excitiug some 
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degree of surprise, used both by Mr. Wiad-- 


‘ham and:-Mr, Fox. “These gentlemen, whose 
only apology, L-repeat it, niust be sought for 
iN Magnanimity pushed to excess, must, one 
Would :thintk, have been able duly to estimate 
the real worth of those acts, or of that for- 

ai to have drawn 
their conclusions, ag-to the disinterestedness 
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aside, he generously toregoas.J 
| fox his lifes. he.lives 20 yearns; a 
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of Mr. Pitt; and, I should like to have an 
opportunity of putting it to. their candour, 
whether the reasoning Contained in my mot- 
to be not perfectly sound; and whether it 
has not been completely veritied by events ? 
From the herd, who through the instrumen- 
tality of Mr. Pitt, have so long been feeding, 
and are now so fattened, upon the labour of 
the people; from those, who, like the 
friends of the poor, though unjust, steward 
in the parable, have ‘‘ taken their bill and 
set down an hundred” instead of fifty ; froin 
these one expects nothing by way of justif- 
cation of their conduct, nothing in the way 
of justice or of reason. But, Mr. Fox and 
Mr. Windham cannot have dorgotten the 
trick referred to in my motto; and upon 
them I eal todeclare, whether that was. a 
mark of disinterestedness, ptaking-inte-view 
the millions upon millions, which, were. sub- 
sequentiy lavished upon Mr, Pitt's reiations, 
private friends, school-fellows, and adhe- 
rents, for whose subsisteuce, in a, lite of 
splendour, the people are now taxed, and, if 


all things remain unaltered, wiil continue ty 


be taxed, for half a century co come, The 
Clerkship of . the Pells the disinterested, the 
heayen-born youth, generously gave away, 
and thereby eased the people of the payment 
of a pension of 3,000 pounds a year, and, 
thereby, too, secured to himself that popu- 
larity, which enabled him to retain k's power 
in detiance-of every principle of the constity- 
tion, and which power again enabled him to 
inake grants and pensions to the amount of 
more than half a million a year. . But, tg con- 
five ourselyes to the mere personal view ot 
the matter ; mark the sesult : he generously 
foregoes the taking of 3,0001. a year for his 
lite; he took quite cngugh without it; quite 
as muchas any subject ought to receive out 
of the public purse: but, that consideration 
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"es? a - f and 
rer on 40 CEZI:T Pak. for i popukas 
Bat. 2a I ¢ , tat ti ** peaveT-DOtu 
oe hee r rks had no notion of 
ever pt ¢g the pex to this @xpense ; 
that had fo notion of the peopce ever 
aed 


being colied apon to poy im money that 
which they had before so amply paid im ap- 
here, however, 
dilemma, not easily gotten out of by the 
ufmosx powers of rhetoncal ingenuity; for, 
if he did not entertain this notion, what shal! 
we say of the moral honesty, which could in- 
duce him to contract so large 2 debt without 
th: prospect of an ability to pay; and which, 
daring the continuance cf a pretty Jong ill- 
ness, could suffer the hour of dissohution to 
amve without having made any provision 
for payment? ** He looked to his friends. 
May be so. But it must have been to fricnds 
rendered able to pay by his largesses ; by 
his generosity ; by his munifieence ; largess- 
¢%, generosity, and mmunificence, al], yea, all, 
and every part and particle of them, at the 
expense of the people: and, therefore, from 
whatever source he expected, or could even 
im possibility expect, the payment to come, 
the choice of his defenders, upon this score, 
still lies, between sham disinterestedness and 
moral dishonesty, the former of which be- 
ing, perhap, the least reprehensible of the 
two, I chearfully own, that to that I attri- 
bute his conduct. Will], then, not allow, 
that the foregoing of pecuniary emoluments 
to himself, when he has such emoluments 
within his reach, is any mark at all of disin- 
terestedness in a minister? In itself it is a 
mark of disinterestedness; but, as in all! 
other cases, the motives, as illustrated by the 
general tenour of his conduct, must be isken 
into the account; and, when we apply this 
standard to tle motives of Mr. Pitt, is there, 
in the whole kingdém, and. not within the 
circle of hisown pensioned or job-fattencd 
swarm, one man who will attempt to main- 
tain, Umt ‘he was disinterested? For a mi- 
tuster to merit the praise of disinterestedness, 
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Ase hoe re Bee be denied, that, in his 
“ ing taking to hi pecuniary 
emoluments, he must act under the persua- 
sion, that, by so absteining, he is beneting 
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ibe public; and, of course, that the benedr 
Wil ase, from 2 certain retreachment ef. or 
prevention of addition to, the public expenie. 
tink this postion; and deny it who wil. 
then, the very ground of your atyament 
sce3 from Beneath you. admit this; next 
ok a the penstous and grants of Mr. Pir: 
cluding with the addinon of 1.5001 

ar to the sanecure salary of Lord Mebil. 
and the new gramt to the Duke of Athol. 
and then, with attitude erect, with eves un- 
inking, and cheek unblashing, look st the 
people, werghed down under. their accume- 
izted burdens, and awaiting the enunciation 
ot the budget as the heipless brood awaits the 
pouncing of the kite; thus look at them. 
and sav that Mr. Pitt was a disinterested =.- 
nister ! There was, too, in the manwer 
uf paying the debts of Mr. Put something 
na less exceptionable than the pmncipiec 
upon which the measure was attempted two be 
yasimed. Where were the parlamentay 
grouncs for the proceeding > That Mr. Pic 
was in debt was matter of hearsay, of r- 
mour; and, as far as appeared from the di- 
cussion, nothing more. Onught there noi, 
previous to the granting of, or the resolving 
to grant, the sum of 40,000 pounds of the 
pubiic money, to have been some sort of pat- 
ti ary inquiry, some document, some- 
thing in some shape or other, to prove, ths 
he was in debt, and that the debt was 
amount bearing some proportion, at least, 1 
the magnitude of the grant? Phas it been 
customary fur parliament to discharge Ux 
debts of the princes of the blood ; or the ber 
apparent; or even ofhis Majesty's civil hit: 
has it been the custom to do this without 
previous inquiry ?. And, what, I should be 
glad to know ; what circumstance could 2u- 
thorise a departure, in this jcular i0- 
stance, from a rule so essentially necessary ‘© 
the prevention of a wasteful expenditure, ¢ 
throwing away,of the public money, the fru! 
the labour of the people? Ifa previousingUy) 
had taken piace, and, which would have bee" 
quite proper, in order that the people mig) 
know the origin of the demand upen them ; » 
alist of the debts and of the names of the ce 
ditors had been produced .to parliau-ent, ¥* 
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«should then have seen eho those credito:s 


were ; and, perhaps, we should have founc. 
that their confidence originated in_ a. sours 
Not very widely different from that of th 
disinterestedness of the debter, which dei" 
terestedness, too, would, perhaps, here: 
have met with further illustration, Be. 
better late than never; and, therefore, Jo 
along with the estimates upon which U¢ 
grants for the present year are to be voted. 
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bs bem m of DsL_oLEs, - =e tac purse- 
srngs of the ustion a” This Est will not 
-ovent me. if it dees not go inte part cu ars. 


rt bumping accomt eof money borrowed. 
wadestmen’s balls, servants Wares, and so 
orth, wl foil shost of ch> ebsect 1h view : 
i not satisfy the: minds of Uuse who 
dca that it isthey who are to work ! vw 
pevToent. The seme ; nothing short | of ti e 
nume of each individual creditor, gagether 
with the precise sum due to him, and for 
what csose, either can be, or ouzhi to be, re- 
sarded 35 satic mt: and, when we have 
thease before us 
the past, 2nd to consider how far this mea- 
sure is proper to become 2 precedent for the 
After all, however, the creat eb- 
‘chon to this measure, is, the sancti 
which ft gives, especially when SUpPPorte 
gpes such grounds by Mr. Windham = 
Mr. Fos, to the mischierows notion. that 2 
minister, acting as Mr. Pitt acted, is to be 
regarded 23 a disinterested minister ; for, in 
matters connected with the public money, 
men in geaeral are by mo means sufficiently 
refined m their reasoning to = arate the 
immister from the man; which refinement 
would, moreorer, be quite useless in the 
forming of their jodemen , it weet to the 
inerits of the minister, and not to those of 
the mam, that the money was granted. 
Here, then; retine and discnminate as iong 
23 FOU piease, is a Sanction piven by Mr. 
Windham and Mr. Fox to the conduct c 
the “* beaven-born” mini ister j end, after 
the giving of this sancticn, how are ther, ei- 
ther mn weal or in action, to@endemn his 
system of poliey and of rule; which, never- 
theless, they must condemn, and that, too, in 
the most unequivocal, the most decided, the 
most resolute, and the most effectual man- 
er; Of, it were as well, nay, far better, that 
they had ever again entered the cabinet. 
That which is smd cannot, indeed; be un- 
said; bat, let us hope, that in their future 
COMduCE with regard to the Pitt system, they 
will justify the apology, that I am, and that 
the nation will be, ready to make for them, 
ct having been Ied’astray by the weaknesses 
of the moment ; by an over-siretch of mag- 
nanimity, by 2 too ‘willing ear to compassiv: 
pleating i in A'shroud, bya too ready yielding 
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to the redection, that the only tongne where- 


by their criticisms could possibly be combat- 
was never more to’ move. ‘Of this apo- 

Le the the nation and the world will accept ; 
heed the principle apon which they ostensi- | 
¥ acted, "bé Still acted upon, with regard to 


—— of Mr. Pit, where shal! be found 


ts, we shall be able to judge of 
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which rt has deen robbed by the Patc system, 
I have no doubt; nay, | feel, in commoa 
with a vast manonty of the people, that such 


is theirvirtuous intention; but, I am anxiers, 


m no comunoa degree, that this itention 
should: be made manifest to the people, in 
such a way, that would leave no room tor 
doubt, or for confidence halt given, eve 

the most sceptical of men; what, then, 
ought to be our anxiety, that no expressions 
trom the present ministers, that ao word of 
act of theirs, however disteut end indirect in 


ts t . © wars. § should tend to coe! Rei . bh a that 


x bese and therein to excite fears of its can- 
unucane This anxiety, if the reader parti- 


ci pate es it with me, will sattc rentiy apologise 


examination, which, 


— 


or t ie lengyh as well 2S EBTNCSLNAESsS ai th os 
remerks upon the cm ae ot Mr. Fox 
and Mr. Windham relative to the disinter- 
estedness of Mr. Pitt; oe he teels no 
anxiety upon the subject, all apology whait- 
ever nrust be useless, and therefore unneces- 
sary. 

Fats or tHe Funns. As I regard this 
subject as being second to none in point of 


~~ 





forming a penn anent military system, | shall 
make no apology for new entenag upon that 
in soy last number, | 
stated it as my imtention to enter upon, of 
the arguments advanced by A. Z..in oppo- 
sition, not tothe maim principle whereun I 
proceeded in justification of my propesiiion 
for ceasing td pay the unterest upon the na- 
tional debt, bataod my arguments im suppart 
of a distinction, in point of right, between 
funded . and other property. . Bat, in this 
stage of the controversy, it is pevessary. to re- 
vert a litte, in order to come at the true 


sublic importance, excepting solely that of 
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gin and its progress. Much has, at va- 
rious times, been stated in the Political Re- 
gister, respecting the justice and the policy 
(the measure being supposed necessary to 
the preservation of the independence of the 
country) of ceasing to -pay the interest upon 
the national debt ; and, much has also been 
said, in speeches as well as in print, in disap- 
probation, not to say execration of such sen- 
timents, my opponents always having, in the 
superabundance of their wisdom as well as 
their candour, chosen to appear to consider 
the whole debt as due by me, and, in the re- 
gular course of reasoning to conclude, that I 
had deliberately conceived the intention of 
committing a fraudulent bankruptcy upon a 
large scale. From adversaries thus proceed- 
ing it is no wonder that I had little to dread; 
and that, without any trouble on my part, 
the doctrine [ had broached made an impres- 
sion upon the public mind, men beginning, 
at last, seriously to talk of throwing off the 
almost insupportable mill-stone. Early, in 
the present year, however, seeing the cause, 
perhaps, in a desperate way, and wishing to 
retrieve it while yet there was time, an op- 
ponent of another stamp did me the honour 
of addressing to me the result of his reflec- 
tions upon the subject. In his letter, which 
will be found in the present volume, page 
47, he acknowledged, first, that the national 
debt, in its present magnitude, was an evil 
full as great as I had-ever described it ; se- 
condly, that the present scheme for reducing 
it was totally insufficient for the purpose ; 
but, he insisted, that the nation possessed 
ample means for paying it off; that it had 
effects wherewith to make the liquidation ; 
and that, tlis being the case, to cease to pay 
the interest, until the debt was paid off, 
would be an act of injustice and of cruelty, 
which would stamp eternal infamy upon the 
character of the nation. This conclusion, 
however, resting upon the fact of the nation’s 
possessing ample means of paying it off ; he 
thought himself bound to prove this position; 
but, unfortunately for his argument, this 
f was drawn from the statements of Old 
ose and Mr, Pitt, statements, the falsehood 
of which I was not called upoh to prove; first, 
because the falsehood of them was matter of 
notoriety, and, secondly, because he himself 
had repudiated them in asserting the inef- 
ficiency of the sinking fund, the efficiency of 
which never failed to make’ a part of those 
very statements. Nevertheless, the .state- 
ments whence his conclusion of ability to pay 
were drawn, were hardly noticed ; because, 
in. hig scheme for turning this ability to ac- 
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state of it, by taking a short view of its ori- | 


' ‘ ~* : » 
| der to pay off the principal. 








one simple question: namely, whether, the 
taxes being insufiicient to pay the interest 
upon the debt, the Jand and the goods and 
chattels. ought not to be seized for the pur- 
pose of being-sold by the government, in or- 


More amused 
with than alarmed at this project, I took lit- 
tle hotice of it in detail; but, endeavouréd to 
show how unjust it would be in principle, 
even if tt were practicable; and, in doing 
this, as I could not deny: that sometbi 

must be done to get rid of the debt, it be- 
came necessary to maintain the justice of my 
own proposition. ‘This answer, preceded by 
a most appropriate motto, taken from a 
speech of the great Karl of Chatham, will be 


‘found in page Q7. ~ Here I endeavoured to 


establish a clear distinction between the debts 
of a nation and those of an individual; I en- 
deavoured to show, that, in no way in which 
the bargain of the Fund-holder could be 
viewed, did he acquire a right of pursuing 
the pation to its ruin, which ruin being com- 
pared with the ruin ofa bankrupt individual, 
a total dissimilarity between them was made 
manifest ; and, as to the main point, the in- 
justice of seizing upon the laid and the goods 
and chattels, in order to reimburse the Fund- 
holder, it was, I think, incontrovertibly es- 
tablished.——These comments drew forth a 
letter from A. Z. which I was about more 
fully to notice last week, when, as the rea- 
der’s exhausted patience will, in all probabi- 
lity, remind him, my attent:on was drawn 
aside by a wiseacre in the Counter, who, 
having stolen athought or two from my own 
correspondent, had made a most violent effort 
to work thém into aground of calumny on 
myself. From page 225 and onwards, where 
the article here reférred to will be seen, we 
must now turn back to the letter of A. Z. 
which the reader will find in page 212, and 
which I am disposed to treat with every 
mark of respect due to talents and to contro- 
versial eandour. This writer appears to 
be duly impressed with the evils produced 
by so enormous an amount of debt; he states 
no reliance. and no hope whatever on the 
operation of the sinking fund; he advances 
nothing by way of proof, that the nation 
able to pay oif the principal of the debt, an¢ 
even seems to doubt of its ability to contunus 
much longer to pay the interest; he con- 
tends not for the justice of seizing upon tlie 
lands and the goods and chattels, for the put 
pose of indemnifying the fund-holder ; 7 
the contrary, he allows, that the: Se 
has the power to cause the payment of th? 
interest to cease, that the exercise of sv¢ 
power may become an act of justice, 
that, when the nation is no longer able 
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pay ont of. the taxes, the fund-holder must 
go unpaid ; but, he does, nevertheless, lay 
down, ahd surrounding himself with divers 
illustrative statements, endeavour to main- 
tain this plain and broad proposition, thut 
the interest upon the national delt stands 
upon precisely the same fouwwlation as the 
ownership of lands and houses. 1 say that 
it does not. Here we are at issue; and I 
think myself able to convince him, that, in 
maintaining, that to cut off the interest upon 
the national debt is merely a matter of ex- 
pediency, Ido not “ strike at the root of 
every species of property."——But, pre- 
viously, and for the purpose of removing 
whatever may tend to prevent our coming at 
a clear and distinct view of the principal 
_point at which we aim, it will be necessary 
to notice two or three detached, and some- 
what irregularly-iu‘roduced statements. ——— 
The statement relative to the great change 
in the value of money, as shown in the 
height of prices, was payloined by my old 
friend of the Courter, and was answered in 
pages 229 and 230. As to the high rate 
of interest; which the nation has paid, and 
still pays, to the fund-holders: this, eni- 
bracing a point of fact, cannot be wholly an- 
swered without a reference to those docu- 
ments, which would give us-correct infor- 
mation 2s to the terms of the several loans 
that have beet) made, from which documents 
we should, I believe, find that the conjec- 
ture of _my correspondent is not correct. 
Bui, whether the nation has, upon the 
whole, paid, more or less than five per cen- 
tum a year for the money that has been bor- 
rowed by its successive administrations, is a 
point upon which I laid very little stress, it 
being quite sufficient for my. purpose, that it 
has paid a higher rate of interest than land 
will bring; and, I think no one will deny, 
that, upomr the supposition that lands are ge- 
nerally let by lease, it has paid nearly twice 
as high an interest as lands will bring, loaded 
as they are with poor-rates, and with several 
other burdens, from which the stocks are en- 
Urely exempted. .The partial instances of 
great gains from speculations in land, at the 
Sea-side, or elsewhere, are not to be noticed 
10 an argument of this sort; and, besides, 
the writer did not see me including the par- 
tial gains of fund-holders; the‘large fortunes 
Acquired by their gamblings I.do regard as a 


terrible evil, but I did not proceed upon a 





supposition, that, in a mere pecuniary point 
M View, the nation was a loser by the ac-. 


a 
ca 


gai of such fortunes. “As being close- 
dy cone dit ‘with this point, I will here no- 
fice an observation, that the willingness of 
Besos fo purchase stock aud to hold it a 
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a lower rate of interest than they could ob- 
tain by letting their money out on mortgage 
is a-proot, that my argument, founded upon 
a supposition that every fund-holder knew 
before-hand the uncertainty of his tenure, is 
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not sound. But, arethere not many advan- 


_ tages, present ddvantages, always the most 
| powerful in deciding men’s conduct; are 














there not many of these advantages which 
the funds possess over mortgages upon lands 
and houses? First, the funds are always open 
for deposit; not a single day need ever be 
lost; the nature of the security is such, is so 
well known, as to render the advice of no 
lawyer necessary, as safely to dispense with 
the burithensome aid of attornies and nego- 
ciators of every deseription. Next, the short 
periods and the punctuality of payment, to 
the very hour, of the interest ; whereas, in 
thecase of mortgages, though the payment 
be, in the end, secure ; yet it may be, and it 
frequently, not to say generally, is, very far 
from being punctual; and, in numerous ine 
stances, is, at last obtained not without a law 
suit, a part, at least, of the expenses of 
which must fall upon the mortgagee. Then 
comes the facility of transfer, From the 
fends money can at any hour’ be drawn, 
without either expense or trouble. A part 
can be withdrawn and a part left. In short, 
it is the same almost as having it in your 
desk,’ with the advantage of its bringing in- 
terest while it remains there. Can the'same 
be said of «mértpages? And, when to all 
these reab present advantages we add the 
chance of great gain, of the sudden-acquire- 
ment of fortune without any gift of talent or 
any exertion of Jabout, is it wonderful, that 
men though they clearly perceive the infe- 
riority of the funds in potRt of permanent 
soldity, should prefer them t6 mortgages, as 
a place of deposit for their money ? Arising 
out of these observations, there is another, 

which, though not immediately belonging 
to the subject before us, 1 cannot refrain 
from making ; and, that is, that, "while every 
transfer of property, whether real or per- 
sonal, out of the funds, is loaded with a heavy 
duty, the transfer of funded property is 

loatled with no duty at all; no tax of any 
kind; and hereby, in addition to the sole 

payment of the. poor-rates (now amounting 

tv six millions a year),*is the land-holder 
most grievously injured) He'is loaded with 
taxes on one side, while, on the other, a ge- 
neral, a national borrower-has set wp against 
him, and has offered terms so advantageous 
to every lender, that it is, and must be, with 

the utmost difhiculty, that-he can obtain a 

mortgage upon bisland, The consequence 

is, he sells it; the fund-holder, the jobber, 
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the contractor, the ‘‘ blood-sucker and 
the muck-worm”’ purchase it ; and thus, are 
the ancient gentry of the kingdom become 
nearly extinct. Why not, if we must have, 
as we must have, new taxes; why not tax 
the transfer of stock ? Not, however, that I 
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as to its practicability few, even amongst the 
inhabitants of the ‘Change, can, I should 
think, be very sanguine, In order to main- 
tain this position, my correspondent has re- 


_ course to a description, sometimes not very 


would aid in deluding the public with any | 


hope of effectual relief from any measure of 
this description, being fully convinced, that, 
uniess the payment of the interest of the 
debt be discontinued, all other measures will 
prove useless. A. Z. acknowledges, that 





—e<— 


the fund-holder has no claim whatever to his ° 


principal, unless the nation choose to pay | 
him off at par, in which acknowledgment, I , 


should think, he would have perceived, that 
he himself was making a pretty clear dis- 
tinction between the foundation of funded 
and other preperty. But, laying this aside 


, “€ proprietorship arose from such 


for the present, let us proceed to the obser- | 


vution made. upon my statement, that the 
interest of the fund-holder had, upon former 
occasions, and by the sole will of the nation 
been reduced. This fact, says A. Z. does 
not alter the case; that is to say, itis no pre- 
cedent for lowering the interest now; be- 
cause those of the fund-holders, who, upon 
the particular occasion referred to, ‘‘ did not 
** choose to subscribe to Mr. Pelham’s plan, 
*« had the option of being paid off their 
** stock at par.” © This circumstance may be 
of weight as to degree ; but, how does it im- 
pair the precedent as to the principle? ‘The 
stock-holder had, perhaps, purchased at a 
price above par. The loaws had been made 
at various prices; and, when, from favour- 
able circumstances, the possession of funded 


than it before had been, where, supposing 


foundation as landed property, was the jus- 
tice of compelling the fund-holder to sell out 
at par, or to take a less interest than he had 
hitherto taken? But, proceeding upon the 
contrary supposition; upon the supposition, 
that dunded property rests upon no other 
foundation than that of the ability ef the na- 
tion to pay the interest without risking its 
ruin, and that, of that ability the parliament 
must be the judge; proceeding upon: this 
supposition, the measure ef Mr. Pelham was 
pertectly just. In coming now to the 
inain position of this writer, that the interest 
of the national debt rests upon precisely the 
same foundation asthe ownership of lands and 
houses, it ought, at the very outset, to be ob- 
served, that, if this position be established, 
the proposition, for siezing apo, and divi- 
cing the teal.property of! the pution, as on 
indenunheation for the fund-bolders, be- 





" comes, at once, just.and reasonable, though 


' ee 


¢* 


correct, and I might, perhaps, add, not quite 
so fair as one could have wished, of the ori- 
gin of the proprietorship of lands and of 
tithes. He describes this proprietorship as 
proceeding from the ‘* arbitrary grants of 
despotic sovereigns;”’ or, more recently, 
from grants made by limited monarchs, in 
conjunction with their parliaments; and, 
having characterised these grants as founded 
in Violence and injustice, he asks, “ is not 
** the title of the tund-holder as good as the 
*‘ title of those land-proprietors, whose 
grants?" 
As to the goodness of the title, he_ himself 
has admitted, that a case of necessity may 
fully justify the parliament in cutting off the 
payment of the interest upon the debt ; all, 
therefore, that I have to prove, is, that the 
proprietorship of lands and that of funds rest 
upon different foundations, the goodness or 
the badness of either being a matter of in- 
ference, left entirely to those who may 
choose therein to deposit their wealth. 
And, here, first of all, I must protest against 
the description of ‘* arbitrary grants by des- 
potic sovereigns;” for, what are we, the 
English nation, but the, descendants of in- 
vaders, possessing the country in right of 
conquest? Another conquest did, at'a subse- 
quent epoch, confer a new right of the 
same sort, which was exercised either in 


_ making new grants, or in confirming the 


property was become inore advantageous » grants made in virtue of the former riglit ; 


_ and this description, whether‘ applied to land 
that property to res! upon precisely the same | 


—— eg oe ow 


- &— - 





or to titles; whether to England, Scotlan¢, 
or Ireland ; whether to times ancient, or to 
times recent; whether to periods previous 
to the existence of parliament, or to periods 
since its existence, is equally correct, is pet 
fectly simple, and is as perfectly consonant 
with all the principles of natural and universal 
law, strengthened ‘in many respects, and in 
very few impaired, by thecommon and statute 
law of this realm. ‘This’ is the foundation 
of the real property of the ‘nation. ‘Tbe 
original grants consisted of what the sove- 
reign acquired by right of conquest?’ They 
consisted of things which nobody possesset. 
‘They consisted not of things:taken or col- 
lected from the people; for the people were 
not originally: the owners of the’soil ; an¢, 


' for this simple réason it is, that’ ithé people, 


considered in a body, have'no claimyettier '" 
law or in reason, ‘to perty the owne™ 
ship of which has grown out of ‘such gran's. 
But, ‘is such ‘the’ foundation of funded-p~ 
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> Is such the foundation ‘of the claims 
to a continuation of the payment of the in- 
terest upon the national debt? Can it be 
said, that the money raised for this purpose 
is not previously private property? Can it be 
gaid, that it is not taken, or collected, from 
the people ? Can it be said, that the interest 
to be paid this very year is not at the mo- 


ment Iam ‘writing the property of the people | 


who are to pay it? And, if this cannot be 
said, will ityet be said, will my correspon- 


dent yet contend, that landed property ahd | 
funded property rest precisely upon the same | 


foundation? And, will he still persist, that, 
in contending for an inferiority of right in 
the fund-holder; that, in contending tor the 
justice, on the «part of the people (through 
their representatives), not to take away what 


they have granted out of their private pro- | 


perty, but to refuse to grant any more from 
that source; that, in contending for the jus- 
tice of this measure, rendered necessary, too, 
for the preservation of their liberties and of 
the throne of their sovereign, I ‘‘ strike at 
the root of -all property whatsoever ?”’ 
Here, as to matter of controversy, I naturally 
stop, and wait for a reply ; notifying, how- 
ever, that, as the position just discussed, and, 





as I think, refuted, is the point upon which | 


every thing inferior must turn, I shall hope, 
considering the scantiness of my space and 
the various*disadvantages arising from volu- 
minous discussions, to see the reply confined 
solely to this point. Merely as matter of 
observation, there are two passages of A. Z.’s 
letter which remain to be noticed. The first 





is that, wherein he admits, that “ when it | 


“ shall have been proved, that the interest 
‘* of the debt can no longer be paid without 
““ ruin to the country, it must be lowered, 


«¢ 


c< 


done away.” This admission, coupled 
with the position, that the interest upon the 
debt stands upon precisely the same founda- 
tion as the ownership of Jands and of houses, 
does, indeed, produce a strange confusion of 
ideas ; but, what am now tempted to ask, 
is, Whatowill this writer regard as proet, that 
the interest of the debt can no longer be paid 
Without ruin to the country? Or, as this 
would naturally depend upon the answer to 
another question, J would wish to ask him, 
what he should consider as national ruin ? If,. 
in answer to this Jatter question, he says: 
“ the total annihilation of the people, or, at 
‘* leasty their: subjugation to a. foreign pow- 
‘* er:". Ife proof short of-tbis will con- 
tent him;»it must be confessed that it has not 
yet been given ; though it must, at the same 
ume, be observed, that, if he wait for sueh 


proof, his remedy would be as useless ag a 


and'possibly, in the end, be altogether | 


| dose administered to a patient already most 
| effectually relieved by the hand of death. 
| But, if his notions of national ruin extend 
| not to the utmost verge of national existence; 
|, then, let him look around him; iet him view 
_ the miseries and degradation of the people 3 
"Jet him look over: the melancholy account of 
| 1,200,000 parish paupers, upon a populaticn 
of nine millions of souls; let him survey the 
innumerable swarms of tax-:gathereis; let 
him trace back the failures of the Jast war, 
the miserable attempts.at peace, and finally 
the peace of Amiens, big with the seeds of 
another and more disastrous war, to their 
| pecuniary causes; let him think of the in- 
| thience, given by the funding system, to 
_ jobbers and contractors and all that descrip- 
tion of men, whose interest is ever in oppo- 
sition to the true interests and the honour and 
| the power of the country; Jet him, casting 
| his eyes abroad, first look at India, with all 
its fund-holders, its debts, and its consequent 
| wars ; returning to Kurope, let him estimate 
| the power of our natural and now implacable 
| enemy, punishing every where our friends, 
, deposing kings, creating monarchies ; and, 
| last of all, let him look at Boulogne, asking 
: himself, at the. same time, what are the 
terms, how long the duration, and what the 
natural and no very distant consequences, of 
| the peace which next we shall make. ‘This 
_ det him do, and in doing it chase from his 
_ mind the fumes of delusion; and then let 
| him say, whether national ruin is not at 
| hand, and whether the application of the 
| remedy, if it come not soon, will not come 
| too late. The other passage, on which I 
| think it necessary to make an observation, is 
| that, in which my correspondent introduces 
| the authority of Mr. Fox, and this is the 
only instance of a deviation from.controver- 
| sial fairness, of which I have to accuse him. 
| J have kad recourse to noauthorities; | have 
| come ‘to the controversy unaided by the 
, strength and’ unadorned by the brilliancy of 
_ authorities; I have declared my opinions, as 
| far as relates to living political economists, to 
be my own; I have ventured torth at the 
risk of the imputation of peculiarity; I have 
rested for success solely. upon the truth of my 
facts and the force of my arguments; an 
example which will, Itrust, be, in fature, 
followed by all my opponents. As an omis- 
sion, I might notice, that it was, incumbent 
on my correspondent, before he drew his 
conclusions with respect to the binding en- 
gagements of parliament, to reconcile his 
notions upon that subject with the measure 
for exempting the Bank of England trom 
’ making payments in specie. But, as he has 


| 








not chosen to meet this argument, it miust, of | 
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course, be concluded, that he was persuaded, 
that he could not meet it with any probabili- 
ty of success. 

-Avrarns oF Iwopra. These affairs 
have, at last, as Mr. Francis has so fre- 
queritly predicted they would, ** forced them- 
«© selyes upon ‘the attention of the parlia- 
‘* ment and the country,” and, therefore, 
the readers of the Register will naturally ex- 
pect a6 much information upon the subject 
as, in sach a work, can conveniently be 
given. Secing, also, that it may be useful, 
at the beginning of the successive articles 
upon the subject, so to enable the reader to 
reter to the former articles, as to render re- 
petition unnessary, I shall here begin with 
pointing out the pages, in which and their 
sequel will be found all the observations, in 
the present volume, relating to India Affairs : 
page 171, 197, 237, 244. j 





The several 
arts of the chain, as far as it has hitherto 
reached, being thus connected, we will now 
proceed to some remarks upon the debate, 
which upon this subject, took place in the, 
House of Commons, on Tuesday last, the 
25th instant. Mar. Francis made a motion 
for the production ‘of extracts from cer- 
** tain letters respecting a sum of money 
**« inserted in the accounts of the East-India 
** Company for the year 1803, and-said to 
have been advanced by way of loan to the 
Guicowar.” This motion, after some 
represemtations on the part of the members 
of the Board of Controal, was, for the pre- 
gent, withdrawn ; but; a motion made by 
Mar. Pavwr, and which motion passed with- 
out a division, gave rise to a discussion of 
considerable length, and of interest not less 
considerable. ‘Fhe nature of some of the 
engagements of the: East-India Company, 
those engagements whereon they obtained 
theirhighly advantageous cltarter, were de- 
scribed with tolerable accuracy in:page 171 
and the following, to which F now beg 
Jwave to refer, Amongst these engagements 
was that of paying, on the part of the Com- 
pany, under certain -provisions and’ penal- 
ties, the ‘stm of 500;0001- a year into the 
king’s exchequer, as an equivalent, in part, 
for the exclusive advantages granted and se- 
cured to the Company the nation. In 
case Of failure to fulfil this inyportant provi- 
sion of the act of Charter (being the 33 Geo. 
JIL. Chap. 52); the lords of the Treasury, 
“of whom Mr. Pitt, afterwards Mr. Adding- 
ton, and ‘then Mr. Pitt again, were at the 
head, were to take certain steps, and to 
make certain reports thereon to the ‘parlia- 
ment. It.is now 13 years since ‘the act of 
charier was passed, of these 13 years the 
first year only has seen a payment made by 
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the Company into the Exchequer; the Com- 
pany owing, therefore; to the nation 6 mil- 
lions sterling, with, as the aet provides, ac- 
cumulated interest at 15 per’centum a year ; 
yet, in the whole of this series of years, 
during this long scene of defaleation and of 
forieiture, have the Lords of the Treasury, 
thought $0 positively thefeunto enjoined by 
the act; never taken any steps whatever, 
and never made any report to ‘parliament 
relating to the subject ; having thus, for the 
space of 12 years, and that, too, upon a 
point of such great importance, proceeded 
just as if the act of parliament had never been 
passed! “These facts were, amongst men 
conversant in the Affairs of India, well 
known ; they ‘have, indeed, thanks ‘to the 
honest zeal, the perseverance, and the ex- 
cellent talents of Mr. Francis, long been 
matter of parliamentary, and even of public 
notoriety. But, thére, as yet, has been no 
official document before the House of Com- 
inons, expressly stating them ; and, there- 
fore, when they came to be taken into view 
as constituting part of the proof of the evil 
consequences of that unnecessary and extra- 
vacant expenditure in India, which, in all 
appearance, will form one of the charges 
that Mr. Pay has: it in contemplation to 
prefer, it might, perhaps, be objected, that 
there was no parliamentary ground for the 
advancing of such proof. With a view of 
obviating this objection, Mr. Pavia moved 
for the papers above described; and having, 
in the course of his speech, gone isto a 
statement of the injury sustained by the peo- 
ple of England, in consequence of the failure 
of payment on the part of the Company, 
and ef duty in the execution.of their office, 
ou the part of the Lords of the ‘Treasury, 
Lorn CasTLerfaGuH, who has himself just 
been in the Presideney of the Board of Con- 
troul, said, that the bargain was not imper- 
tive upon the Company, and that Mx. Pavut 
had misunderstood the act of parliament. 
Whereupon, Lorp Fotkestone, who se- 
conded the motion, not only’clegrly showed, 
by-a reference to the act itself, that Mx. 
Pauuy had not misunderstood it; but, fur- 
ther, and apparently, to the entire sats 
faction of a great majority of the members 
present, that the bargain was of such a na- 
ture, that-a failure in the performance of !t 
on the part of the Company, had worked, 11 
equity as well as Jaw, a forfeiture of theu 
charter. Mr. Cuarces Grant, the pres'- 
dent, Iv believe, or. the something: else, °* 
the head of what is called ** the Court of 
‘« Directors,” repeated, notwithstanding tbe 
refutation by Lord Folkestone, the doce 
trine of Loxp CastLergacr as to the col 
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ditional nature of the Company's engage- 
mént, and asserted, that, though the half 
million’ a year had not been paid into the 
Exchequer, the blame lay neither with the 
Company nor with the administration of the 
day ; for that the inability of the Company 
to pay, had arisen from wars, and other 
events which they could not controul. Now, 
not to dwell, at present, upon the nature 
and causes of these events; not to dwell 
upon the fact, that parliament has put upon 
record a solemn declaration, that wars in the 
Fast Indies are in the highest degree impoli- 
tic, and that they shalljnot be undertaken 
without the observance of’certain prelimina- 
ries, nut one of which has been observed in 
the commencement of the wars hereunto 
referred ; not to dwell upon the circum. 
stance, that it has been stated to the public 
and even officially to the parliament, over 
and over again, and sometimes in great de- 
tail, ‘that those India wars were concerns of 
great gain instead of loss; it may, for every 
purpose relating to an analysis of the debate 
before us, be suflicient to observe, that, it 
is for the express purpose of ascertaming the 
cause of the inability of the Company to 
make good their engagements, that a select 
committee of the House of Commons is 


proposed tobe moved for ; and yet (I beg it | 


to be remarked and rememberéd) that, in 
aljecting to this proposed committee, as 
likely to “* spread alarm’ amongst our friends 
‘* and to give confidence to our enemies,” 
Mz. Cuaries Granr, the head man of the 
** Court of Directors,” concluded his speech ! 
Mr. Francis having, in an explanation of 
something before said, stated, that he had 


hevet given his opinion prospectively, as if 


he meant to say,’ that the. miode of conduct- 
ing the govérnment.of India ought now to 
be altered; Mr. Fox rose, and said, in 
the language of the best report that I 
have been able to find in the news-papers, 
** that the few. words of explanation which 
had just fallen’ from his Honourable 
‘Friend, rendered it less necessary for him 
to enter particularly upon this subject. 
He had understood him ‘precisely as his 
explanation imported. He agreed that 
we -were not now to revert to original 
theories; but wheri we were examining 
into-the causes of important events which 
‘were extremely complicated in their na- 
* ture, it was somewhat difficult to do so 
” without, in’ some measute, adverting to 
‘ such original theories. He, however, did 
4 Not mean to say that any alteration ought 
_ at present to tuke place in the general sys- 
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state, at a former time, that there was a 
wide difference between disapproving of 
measures at their commencement, and 
afterwards rescinding them when they had 
been some time in practice.. This he had 
said with regard to the Union with leland. 
He had strongly dissapproved of that 
measure when it was proposed, because 
he was then convinced it wus a bad one, 
and was still convinced that it would have 
been much better for the country if it had 
never taken place. He had also dissap- 
proved of the plan for the Government of 
India, but what he had said with regard to 
the Union with Ireland, he now said 
respecting this plan of Indian Govern- 
ment. It was, in his opinion, a bad one 
from the beginning, but as it had been 
adopted and acted upon, it was not now 
to be lightly rescinded. ‘In ninety-nine 
cases of this nature out of a hundred, it 
was better to put up with many inconve- 
niencies arising from the first adoption of 
a measure than hazard worse evils by pre- 
mature and ill-considered alterations and 
innovations. ‘This was his opinion, Now 
the Hon, Gentleman had said something 
about a Committee to investigate the rise 
and progtess of the debt. This was the 
first time he had heard of any such Com- 
mittee, But when he said this, he begged 
leave to be considered as not pledging him- 
selfin any way upon the subject. If how- 
ever, upon examining into the state of the 
finances of the Company, there shliould 
be any thing which, though clear to the 
Hon. Gentleman, might not be so clear 
to the House in general, he did not say 
but what in such a case he might think a 
Committee extremely adviseable. If, on 
the other hand, the accounts should place 
the matter in a plain and clear light, the 
appointment of a Committee would be an 
useless trouble. Now with respect to the 
details,of this debate, he, speaking on the 
part of the public, would certainly say, 
that it was a most monstrous proposition 
to assert that in the year 1803, the state 
of the Company was highly affluent and 
prosperous. ‘lo be sure the act of 1793 
only applied to the surplus of the produce. 
But then it sapposed that such a sutplus 
was likely to exist, otherwise it would 
have been perfectly nugatory from the 
beginning. We were surely to conclude 
that there might be a surplus in such case, 
This certainly was not too much, But 
when we find that from 1793 to 1803, a 
period of ten years, no lus had in fact, 
existed, and that nothing been done 
on the provisions of the Act of Parliament, 
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such a long experience might be sufficient 
to conyince us that the affairs of the 
Company had not been in the very flou- 
rishing state in which they had been as- 
serted to be. But we must say, after the 

ssing of this act, and the long time that 
Ei elapsed, during which nothing had 
been done upon it, that the fair conclusion 
was, either the surplus had been misap- 
plied, or. that the country had been most 

rossly deluded; and that instead of being 
in a flovrishing condition as had been 
yretended, the affairs of the Company 

ad in fact been in a most alarming situa- 
tion, a situation which ought to have been 
explained and laid open to the public, in- 
Stead of being carefully concealed from 
public view. In his opinion, the unpros- 
perous condition of the Company's con- 


cerns had never been sufficiently accounted | 
for. - He did not say he had not heard a | 
great deal on the subject, but what he | 
had heard in general, proceeded on false | 
facts, and false principles. We ought to | 
| believe, went over, as to the conditions of 


have thé accounts of the Company be- 
fore us, with a view to a full 
complete examination, not for the pur- 
pose of retrospective inquiry into the 


of India, with the intention of throwing 
blame upon*any body, but for the pwr. 
pose of warning us (the present Adminis- 
tration), against the errors which others 
had committed. In one thing the pre- 
sent Administration would certainly not 
follow the example of others, and that 
was in holding out false and delusive 
hopes to the country. The hon. gentle- 
man (Mr, Grant) had said, and justly 
too, that it would be mischievous to 
spread alarm among our friends, and 
inspire confidence into our enemies, when 
no necessity for it existed. But without 
pretending to underrate the value of the 
observation, he must say, that this had 
been a common-place argument on one 
side of the question, It raight be improper 
to excite alarm when there was no neces- 
sity for it, but.it was much worse to con- 
ceal danger when it actually existed, and 
thus lead people blindfold to their destruc- 
tion. It was worse in any department. of 
Government, but more particularly so in 
the case of the East India Company. But 
he would put it to him whether, of late, 
the error had not been committed much 
oftener in the way of delusion, than the 
way of alarm, at !cast as fur as regarded 


this subject? Now, experience would | 
| "teach the wise to avoid those faults into | think, that it will ever be be 
Which they had tound-others. most apt to 
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Certain it was. that much less was 
« to be apprehended from too much jea- 
«* lousy than from too much negligence, 
«© No objection had been made to the mo- 
<* tion of his Honourable Friend near him 


«* fall. 


«© (Mr. Francis). He had only been re- 
‘“* quested to postpone it upon a point of 
“* convenience ; to which he had properly 
‘“ agreed. Before he sat down he could not 
« avoid paying that tribute of praise to the 
‘¢ industry, perseverance, and clear-sighted 
«© policy of his Hon. Friend, on questions 
«« relative to India, which they so much de- 
‘« served. No merit belonging to any other 
«© who had turned his attention to these sub- 
« jects, however bigh it might be, could 
“ possibly be put in competition with that 
‘¢ which his Hon. Friend might fairly and 
*€ justly claim.” Upon a speech, coming 
from so high a quarter, and involving so 
many points of great importance, it will be 
necessary, by and by, to offer a remark or 
two; but, first we must pursue out our ana- 
lysis of the debate. Sir T. Metcatr, I 





the charter, the same ground with Loxp 
CasTLeReEaGu and Mr. Cuartes Grant; 


| but, added, that his chief motive in rising 
conduct of the managers of the affairs | 
_ not paid the annual half million to the pub- 
_ lie, the public had derived other advantages 


was, to shew, that though the Company had 


from the Company more. than equal to it. 


_ © The duties,” said he, “upon. tea, at the 
_ € time that the charter was granted, amount- 


‘«« ed to no more than 124 per centum ; but, 
‘€ they have since been augmented to 95 per 
‘© centum. The conclusion is, that, if the 
“« duties had remained at 12} per centum, 
“the sum paid into the Exchequer, sup- 
‘© posing the half million. to have been re- 
** gularly paid, would have been 5 millions ; 
*« whereas, in the increased duty upon tea 
** imported by the East India’ Company, 
“* the sum actually paid into the Exchequer 
“ is 17 millions!” Who is this gentle- 
man? Whatis he? A logician, perchance ; 
but certainly no politician. In the first 
place, I would ask Sir T. Mercatr, in what 
part of the act of charter he will find the 


| government restricted as to thé amount of 


duties to be laid’ upon tea; but, does he 
really think, that any human creature, not 
to say any member of parlidmient, is so shal- 
low, so stupid, so totally devoid of all the 
powers, of perception as well as of deduc- 
tion, as to believe, though but for a singe 
moment, that this additional duty upon t¢@ 
has come into the Exchequer from the pockets 
of the East India rages: $e — Does be 
Uy 


eved, that the 


East India Company have themselves con 


, 
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with additional duties? And, if he does 
not, does he not know, that all taxes, and 
all taxes.on consumable commodities espe- 
cially and obviously, fall soleky upon the con- 
sumer 2? If he could, indeed, prove, that 
the additional duties had diminished the con- 
sumption of tea, then he might urge it as 
at injury to the affairs of the Company ; but 
never can. he. make any thing with human 
reason in its brains regard the amount of ad- 
ditional duties upon goods as money given 
to the nation by the original owner of those 
goods; for, if I, for instance, who pay 
into the Exchequer, four or five thousand 
pounds a year for the stamps upon my Re- 
gister, were to pretend that I gave the na- 
tion so much annually, would not my 
readers, who know that they pay me the 
amount of those stamps, look upon me as 
the most impudent, or the most foolish, of 
men? No, Sir T. Metcalf; no, it is not 
the East India Company ; it is the people ; 
the people of England and Scotland and Ire- 
land; it is that burdened people, to whom 
the East India Company owe about 7 mil- 
lions of money, (to say nothing about the 
addition to the nominal sum caused by de- 
preciation), and to whom they are coming 
for more, instead of paying what they owe; 
it is that same deluded people, who, about 
twenty years ago, were, by the craft of the 
commercial hypocrites and their abettors, 
induced to set up such a senseless bawling 
about ‘* chartered rights,” protected by ‘‘a 
heaven-born minister ;"" it is this people that 
have, as they richly deserved, been com- 
pelled to pay the 17 millions in additional 
duty upon tea. So much for Sir T. Metcalf 
and his notions of commercial payments ! 
Mr. Princer, whe was for a full and fair 


investigation into the affairs of the Company, | 


was followed byMr, Jounstonr, who is, I 
believe, a great proprietor of India stuck at 
home, andalso a considerable creditor to the 
Company abroad. He observed (as is stated in 
the newspapers) “ that he would not trouble 
“ the House with many remarks upon this 
“* business ; first, because the question” 
(relative to the proposed committee) “‘ was 
“* premature, since it would have come tor- 
< ward much better after the accounts had 
Vi been laid on the table; and next, because 
< the attention of Ministers ought not at 
., present to be turned away from. affairs 

that their more immediate la- 


2 bours. “But he would say, however, that 
, ne blame whatever attached to the Com- 
«¢ Dany as it was. clear from the accounts 

that their failure to pay the sum agreed 
*€ upon to the public, arose from the wars 
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sumed all the tea that has been thus loaded 


‘the minutest manner, ‘if you 
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“in which they had been engaged. No 


“* Committee, he contended; was necessary, 
as every thing was detailéd in the accounts 
in the clearest and minutest “manner. 
And when differences arose between: his 
Hon. Friend (Mr. Francis) and himself on 
“* the one side, and the Noble Lord (Castle- 
“* reagh) near him on the other,’ the cause 
was, that the Noble Lord always pro- 
ceeded upon the estimates, while th 

“* constantly attended to the results. There 
** were no differences as to facts,”"——— 
This latter part I do not pretend quite to un- 
derstand ; but, if it was meant to assert, that 
there was no difference between Mr. Frane 
cis and Lorn CasTLeERRAGH as to facts con- 
nected with the state of the East-India Com- 
pany’s finances, for the contrary of this 
assertion I appeal, if, indeed, it be necessary, 
to the excellent pamphlets, ‘which Mr. 
Francis has published upon the subject, 
and, in every one of which there aré many 
important facts respecting which the two 
persons concertied are at variance. As to 
the prematurity of the discussion, the blame, 
if any existed, lay at the door of Mr. 
Chances Grant; and, with regard to 
‘* the attention of ministers,” what, | would 
ask, has a more pressing demand upon it, 
than the affairs of a company, who owe an 
immense sum of money tothe public, and who 
are coming now to borrow more, instead of 
paying off any part of what they owe? Does 
Mr. Jounsronge think, that, as yet, the peo- 
ple of England are so lightly burthened, that 
they can well bear another million or two 
of supplies annually, for thé purpose of pay- 
ing the creditors of the East-India Compa- 
ny? He himself is, I allow it, a great, a sur- 
prisingly great financier! The thing, there- 
fore, may, by him, be regarded as trifling, 
but, does he, measuring other men’s finan- 
cial abilities by his own, imagine that Lord 
Henry Petty will find it so easy a matter to 
discover, to impose, and to collect the new 
taxes rendered necessary by the advances to 
be called for by the East-India Company, in 
addition to the new taxes that will become 
inevitable on other accounts? The same mo- 
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ce 
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«é 


desty, or rather generosity of disposition to 


consider others as being equally gifted: with 
himselt led this gentleman to conclude, that 
no committee of inquiry, no combination of 
talents, was necessary to a full'and true state- 
ment of the Company's concerns, because 
“every thing was detailed in the accounts 
‘in the clearest and minutest manfer,” In 
please; but, as 
to the clearness, are there, out of the théu- 
sand (or thereabouts) members of the two 
houses of parliament, twenty who ever had 
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the patience to endeavour to obtain a tho- | 


rough knowledge of the accounts, to which 
allusion was made? ‘‘ Compared with the 
“exigency,” said Mr, Francis, when, in 


his speech of the 29th of July, 1893, he in | > J 
' thorough conviction, that, whatever expec- 


vain endeavoured to dispose the house se- 
iously to turn its attention to the affairs of 
India; “‘ Compared with the exigency, 
“these voluminous accounts and annual 
“ budgets are mere formalities. They fur- 
“nish some materials, but they provoke no 
* inquiry. In this hause, they excite neither 
“attention nor attendance. ‘Lhe only things 
** listened to, or looked at, are the flattering 
“‘ commentary, aud the delightful prospect. 
*« From year to year, as one set of promises 
“fails, the next improves. A losing ac- 
** count is balanced by a winning estimate, 
. and perpetual disappointment cured by vi- 
.** gorous expertation.”’ How true, how con- 
.cise, and howelegant! And yet, even wit 
Mr. Fox's so decidedly expressed approbation, 
Mr. Francisis nowexcluded officially froin all 
couterusconnected with the management of 
India! But, to proceed: ‘* An early and 
** reselute parliameniary investigation into 
** the state of India, and of every subject 
* connected with it, is, in my opinion, in- 
“ dispensable. Such was the course pur- 
sued in 1751; and, if the measure was 
“ wise and necessary then, much more so is 
“it now, when your dominion is double 
“* what it was, and when your embarrass- 
“* ments are greater than ever.” Apply this, 
Max. Jounstrong, to the present still greater 
embarrassments, still more widely extended 
dominion, and still more imminent dangers ; 
place, then, your opinion with the loud 
cheering of Lorp Temp te, in one scale, 
and the opinion of Mr. Francis in the 
other, and leave the public to see which 
kicks the beam——Mr. Hitsy Appinc- 
ron and Lorn Morreru,- the two paid 
members of the Board of Controul, very 
exactly repeated each other's words, in advi- 
sing Ma. Pavitt to withdraw his motion, 
seeing that it was unnecessary from the no- 
toriety of the facts which he wished to have 
officially before the house, and from the 
impossibility of obtaining any other return 
than that of a word or two expressive of a 
mere negative; but, as was very properl 
observed by Dr. Lavzence, it being the 
common custom to prove that there are no 
gach papers by obtaining a return. to that 
effect, Mx. Paty persisted in his motion, 
awhich was then put and carried without a di- 
ion. Wihen the return is made, the nature 
the papers which owght to have been 
éorth<coming shall be amore fully described ; 
a@nd,y.in alluding ance more to the advice so 
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kindly and gratuitously given by Mr. Hirry 
Appincton to Mr. Pau, not premature. 
ly to make.use of any harsh expressions to- 
wards anoble Marquis late at the head of 
affairs in India, I have just. to express my 


tations aud even wishes may be, by the ma- 
licious and the. cowardly and the corrupt, 
entertained tothe contrary, the advice will 
be strictly followed. by all persons in parlia- 
ment and out of parlament.——In offering, 
now, a rematk or two upon the speech of 
Mr. Fox, the first thing that presents itself 
is his declaration with regard to the mode of 
managing the government of India in fu- 





ture ; and here we are clearly to understand, 


or, at least, Iso understand what he said, as 


| of men at home? 








by no means leaving us to infer, that a cor- 
rection of abuses is not to take place; that a 
wasteful eapenditure of men and money is 
not to be put a stop to, and that wars, upon 
such pretexts as those heretofore acted upon 
are not to be reprobated and prevented ; for. 
if this were not his meaning, what good 
could be possibly expected from the change 
This declaration, which 
has alarmed so many people, had in it, | 
am fully persuaded, nothing more, than 
that, now, it would not be prudent to do 
away the whole of the mode of governing 
India, unfortunately established by the India 
Bill of the Pitt faction in 1784. What he 
said, in. answer.to Mr. Cuarzes Grant, 
upon the subject of making a full exposure 
of the situation of the Company’s affairs was 
precisely that which every one wanted to 
hear him say. No; it is not unnecessary 
alarm that he wishes to excite ; uot encou- 
ragement to our enemies; but, he must 
well know, that, if his fame as a statesman 
is for ever and ever to be blasted, it must be 
done by his quietly becoming the heir and 
owner of the system of the Pitts and of all 
its calamitous and degrading consequences. 
To suffer himself to be wheedled into this 
by the friends of the Pitts and Dundasses ; 
to purchase their support at the expense of 
becoming the approver, either_actively of 
tacitly, of the Pitt systeni, would be a sam- 
ple of folly in the very last stage of its pro- 
gress; and, the friends of sound principles 
and consistency therein may be assured, that 
he never will fall into it, . His approbation, 
his decided approbation, and his. no less de- 
cided preference, of Mx. Francis, has given 
universal. satisfaction.. The just tribute of 
applause, which he paid.to that gentleman's 
conduet relative to.the affairs of India, bas 
convinced the public, that the exclusion of 
Ma. Fraxcis is not tobe attributed to hun. 


This the public wanted to be assured af ; £0» 
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they are now looking with extreme anxiety 
to the result of the proposed inquiries, and 
their anticipation as to what that result will 
be depended greatly upon what should ap- 
pear to be the determination of Mr. Fox, 
The people of this country always lean on 
the side of theaceused ; they never condemn 
unheard; all that they wish for is a full and 
fair investigation into the causes of that 
state of things, which has not only disabled 
the East-India Company to pay thé nation 
what it owes, btit has rendered it necessary 
for them to leave their other debts unpaid, 
or to come to the nation for assistance. 
They well remember the principles upon 
which Mr. Fox set out-as to Indian delin- 
quencies; they do not say, nor doT say, 
that such delinquencies ow exist; but, if 
they be found to'exist, they will rely upon 
the operation of the principles so manfully 
declared by Mr. Fox,’ upon’ former occa- 
sions. “They heard’ him, in his memorable 
speech of the Oth of July, 1782, express his 
“ sorrow to perceive, that. the noble lord 
“ (Shelburne) was inclined to screen from 
« justicé and ‘punishment those delingnents, 
“« who had destroyed our possessions in the 
“ East, and thvolved us in all the calamities 
“ which that Tord so honourably endea- 
“ voured to remove.” The consequences, 
the fatal consequences, of that which he 
then condemned, are now before both -him 
and the people, who are, after long delusion 
and suffering, become sensible of the wis- 
dom of his advice and of the folly (to give 
it no worse a term) of that of ‘his opponents ; 
and, thus seeing and feeling, they’ look to 
him now for that which he then would have 
done for them, if Jhe had been, as he now 
is, the leading person inthe ministry. Nor, 
will they be disappointed. They may rest 
assured, that he will not abandon; nay, 
that he will, with all his niight, support the 
cause of justice; and, that he wil! continue 
to make a part of no ministry, by whom, 
Whether thtough direct or indirect means, 
that cause’ shafl ‘be itijured. This I have 
thought it necessary to say, because 1 know, 
that fears have, in some persons, arisen 
and been expressed, upon the subject; and 
because I also'know thos fears to have no 
good foundation. These fears owe theirorigin 
chiefly td the ominous exchisionof 1x. FRaw- 
C18 from any\ nt connected with In- 
dia. Allmett now clearly perceivethe ruinous 
state, into which’ the Company's affairs have 
fallen in consequence of his ‘advice having 

and $0 pertinaciously rejected. 
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33d of the King, chap. 52, must now, some 
way or other, if paid at all, be paid by the 
public; or, at least, by money borrowed and 
a loan guaranteed by the government. Ina 
commercial sense, no lawtul or honest divi- 
dend can be made but of profits, ascertained 
by accounts annually settled and balanced. 
The contrary course, taken by Mr. Dundag 
and the Directors I shall leave the reader to 
characterize. 
what reason the public may judge) omitted 
Jast year for the first tine since the institu- 
tion of the Board of Controul. So that, the 
last we officially know of the debt of the 
Company in Jndia, is, that it stood at 20:mil- 
ions sterling at the end of March, 1803, 
Lorp Castrrereacn has said, that, last 
year, the accounts were not sent home. Ifso, 
this is another flagrant breach of the act be- 
fore mentioned, and what it is in the Go- 
vernor General a perusal ot that act will ins 
form the reader. In these circumstances, 
added to all that we know of the political 
dangers that threaten India, his Majesty’s 
Ministers, or some of them, at least, appear 
to think, that they have sufficiently provided 
for the safety of those immense possessions 
by leaving them to the care’ of three of the 
Company's clerks!’ Are the difficulties less 
now than they were when Lord Corx- 
WALLIS was dispatched to India ?. Or, if Sig 
George Bartow, educated im» the govern- 
ment-teaching school of Lord WrELLEsLEY, 
be qualified to meet those difficulties, and to 
fill the place of Lord Cornwattts, why was 
Lord Cornwattis sent out? The formal 
nomitiation of Sir George BakLow, confirm- 
ed or assented to by the ministry, amounts to 
a: declaration that Lord ConnwaLiis was 
not wanted in India. The Directors neither 
have, nor even pretend to have, a right to 
appoint a Governor General. ‘The tormal 
nomination is left with them; but, the real 
power is reserved to the King, whose minis- 
ters must answer for an improper choice, 
and for all the consequences that may attend 
it. ‘To them, therefore, we must ascribe 
the appointment of Sir George Bartow, 
and Lord Miwto, in preference to Mr. 
Francis ; and, now that we have Mr. Fox's 
declaration before us, we shall be at no loss 
to discover the influence through which 
the exclusion of Mr. Francis has veen effected ; 
-and still less shall we be at a loss to discover 
-the motive whence so strenuous ap exertion 
“of that infinenice has proceeded. : 
‘Lory Grenvitte.——I am to-per- 
- ceive, that the observations, which I thou 
‘it my duty to make upon the retention 
the Auditorship by this nobleman, ‘have,* 
the mind of a most respectable priva 
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tespondent, excited some degree of irita- 
tion. Ofthe public there are, 1 believe, very 
few indeed who think with him; but, his 
opinions are certainly not entitled to less at- 
tention on that account; for, it not unfre- 
quently bappens, that what is called popular 
opinion, is, particularly upon subjects of this 
sort, decidedly hostile to sound political 
principles. His opinions ought, therefore, 
and, i my eyes, they do, stand upon their 
—wtrinsic worth, and the decision ought 
to turn solely upon the reason, the cool and 
dispassionate reason of the case. I am 
asked, whether I go the length of maintain- 
mg, that all sinecures whatever ought to be 
abolished ? To which I answer, that I do 
not. The sinecures have grown out of the 
changes which time has produced in the 
manner of conducting the affairs of the na- 
tion, and of providing for the maintenance of 
the dignity and the splendour of the throne. 
They now serve, or ought to serve, the pur- 
se of rewarding public services, services 
well-known and unequivocally acknow- 
ledged ; and, which is not less essential to 
the maintenance of the monarchy and the 
welfare of the state, for the purpose of up- 
holding and cherishing those amongst the 
ancient nobility and gentry, who, otherwise 
might fall into a state that would inevitably 
bring disgrace upon rank, and would, there- 
by, leave us noaristocracy but that of wealth, 
ten thousand times more grinding and inso- 
fent than the lords of the worst of feudal 
times. With this notion of sinecures in my 
mind, it is impossible, that I can be an advo- 
cate for their indiscriminate abolition; un- 
less it shall, indeed, appear, that they have 
been and are likely always to be, perverted 
from their wholesome use. That, for a long, 
long time, they have been so perverted, no 
one will, I think, attempt todeny. Let the 
list be looked over. Let any one examine 





the pretensions of the present holders of 


those offices, and of those to whom very ma- 
ny of them are pledged in reversion down to 
the third generation; let him look at a thou- 
‘sand a year for life given, in various shapes, 
toa man merely because he had been the un- 
‘der editor of a publication, the chief object 
of which was to answer the party purposes 
‘of the minister and to asperse the characters 
‘ot his opponents ; let hun look at the great 
proportion of them which have been grant- 
‘ed merely as the means of procuring.and in- 
suring party-support to the minister of the 
‘day; let him compare the number and 
amount of the places which have been given 
‘for real public services and for the laudable 
"purpose of supporting the sinking nobility 
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“and gentry, with the number and amount of | 


| of future hope 
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those which have been granted for the pur- 
pose of exalting upstarts to nose and to tram. 
ple upon every thing that was once noble 
and dignified; let him do this, and then let 
him say, whether the existence of sinecures 
may not be regarded as a thing of doubtful 
policy, without justifying the imputation of 
rashness in the person who views it in that 
light; especially, and this is the main point, 
supposing that the principles, upon which 
they have, for the last twenty years, been 
bestowed, are séid/ to be acted upan ; a sup- 
position, however, upon which | should be 
very sorry to proceed. Applying what 
has been said to the sinecure of Lord Gren- 
ville, as a prop to sinking nobility, exhausted 
by the drains of taxation and weighed cown 
by the hand of commercial opulence created 
by that very taxation, this sinecure was not 
wanted; but, upon the score of public ser- 
vices, I am by no means inclined to deny, 
that it was justly and judiciously bestowed ; 
and, as long as jit could have been retained 
without any departure from the principles 
upon which it was granted and held and ac- 
knowledged to be justly held, very few meu 
in the kingdom would, I believe, have ex- 
pected or wished to see it relinquished, But, 
when his lordship chose to accept of another 
place of as great or greater emolumenit, was 
it, upon that very principle, the principle ot 
a reward after public services, not inconsis- 
tent to retain it? And, is not the inconsis- 
tency greatly heightened, when we consider 
the circumstance of incompatibility ? Am I 
told, that, the office of First Lord of the 
Treasury was of uncertain duration ; that, 
when that should cease, the permanent emo- 
lument would be irrecoverable ; and, that, 
therefore, it behoved his tordship not to give 
up a certainty for an uncertainty. But, to 





| say nething about the notiens upon which 
reasoners in this wa 


must proceed, was 
it to give us a favourable impression 
of ‘his lordship’s views and hopes, so t0 
act at the out-set, as if he doubted that 
his future services would entitle him 
a lasting reward? Was the acting upon the 
notions and the policy of one of those, who, 
like Huskisson and so many others, secures, 
while in place, a contingent pension, t 
thing to be wished for in the man who stands 
forward us prime minister in times like the 
present, when the mischiefs of along pe 
dominance of selfishness are to be counte- 
racted and overcome as the very foundation 
?—+—Still, however, the ré- 


"tention of the Auditorship would have beet! 


a measure less objectionable, had it not been 
accompanied with circumstances that disc0- 
vered so decided a disposition to retain. 19 
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In point of emolument? 


unjust, J 
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vive up is onething, and to let a place fall a- 
way of ttself is another. The placa of Auditor, 
jegally speaking, became vacant upon his 


jordship's accepting of that of First Lord of 


the Treasury. We have seen, and felt, too 
much from the giving up or the ostentatious 
forbearance of taking sinecures, as the rea- 
der bas been reminded in the first pages of 
the present sheet. But, here there was no 
danger of incurring the charge of ostenta- 
tious and cajoling disinterestedness. The 
plan and the emolument would naturally 
have ceased of themselves; the suffering 
them to cease would have demanded no 
noisy and empty applause ; but, in the minds 
of all thinking men, it would have been a 
proof of the absence of an interested disposi- 
tion, and, as all such proofs do, would, in 
due time, have prodaced a suitable effect. 
But, instead of this, when the disposition 
toretain is so strong as to resort to the exer- 
tion of the highest degree of power in order 
to gratify it, though in the teeth of acknow- 
ledged incompatibility, what must be the 
decision of every. impartial mind ?——Nor 
must I omit again to give. weight to the cir- 
cumstance that led to that singular case in 
our civil jurisprudence, which arose out of 
the crime of Astzerr. The people, and 
surely the people are something; nay, all 
men of reflection, saw with profound gricf, 
that an act of parliament was then necessary 
to render Jegal these evidences, of property 
to an immense amount, which were illegal, 
only because Lord Grenville had not done 
the trifling business which his efice of Au- 
ditor required of him ; what are, nay, what 


must. be, their feelings, then, when they 


see a second act of parliament passed for the 
sole and avowed purpose of, securing to him 
for life the great emoluments of that very 
office ; and this, too, just at the moment 
when he is entering upon another office, in- 
compatible with, the Rpcare and equal to it 
In those feelings 
! participate, and so participating, I think 
it not only my right, but my duty also, to 
express what I feel; but, with thé full force 
of these feelings upon iny mind, there is 
ene insinuation, to which this unfortunate 
transaction has given rise, that I think it a 
duty in me no less tmperious to endeavour to 
vounteract ; because it js highly injurious to 
Lord Grenville, and more especially, be- 
Cause reason, and, indeed I may assert, a 
knowledge of the facts, convince me that it 
: to the notion, not inert- 
ly inculcgted, and not confined in the extent 
of its circhlation, that, a refusal on the part 
of Mr, Pitt to sutter Lord Grenville to retain 
the Auditorship together. with an active of- 
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fice of great emolument, was the real cause 
of his lordship’s refusing to come into the 
views of Mr. Pitt in the spring of 1804, 
when the last miserable ministry was patched 
up. With those who observe that, in case 
ot Lord Grenville’s then joining Mr. Pitt, 
there would have been no ground whatever 
for Mr. Pitt’s objecting to the retention of 
the Auditorship, that office net being at all 
incompatible with any other that Lord Gren- 
ville would have held ; to these who recol- 
lect, that his lordship had, in a ministry 
with Mr. Pitt, held the Auditorship before 
while he held another high office In the 
state ; to those who recollect. these circurn- 
stances, and who, in the letter of Lord 
Grenville to Mr. Pitt, at the time reverted 
to, saw the real grounds of their disagree- 
ment upon the subject of forming a new 
ministry ; to such persons, nothing need be 
said to convince them of the falsehood, not 
to say the malice, of those who are endeas 
vouring to circulate this insinuation so inju« 
rious to Lord Grenville and so compli- 
mentary to the memory of Mr, Pitt; but, 
as these circumstances may not, at first, 
present themselves to every one, I have 
thought it necessary thus to furnish the ef- 
fectual means of counteracting the effects of 
the insinuation. The remark, short, 
slight, and merely parenthetical, as it was, 
upon the subject of the ¢alents and mentad 





_ faeulties of Lord Grenville, has also bee 


come a subject of complaint with my 
correspondent. Of those talents | spoke pre- 
cisely as I thought; I expressed an opinion 
not hastily formed, not founded upon 
any single instance, but upon the result of 
long and no very careless observation of what 
had come to me, in common with other 
men, through the chanuel of his parliamen- 
tary speeches, in which, though I have al- 
ways perceived a great degree of good sense 
and of plain dealing added to that sort of ac- 
curacy which is the fruit of public zeal ma- 
nifested in sedulous research, I have never 
discovered any evidence of talents of the first 
rate; and I haye, as to matters of | politiccl 
economy, perceived a course of thouglit ob- 
viously proceeding from a source which I ne- 
ver coud bring myself to regard as pro- 
found, But, this is merely a matter of opi- 
nion. My opinion may be wrong; those 
who differ from me may possibly see their 


‘epinion confirmed by events; the right, 


however, that I have to i my opinion 
they cannot deny, and my fairness in exerci- 
sing it they cannot question, when they con- 


| sider, that I therein risk the danger of being 


shown to be in error, and, fa ther, that the 


Aoorninl bee the Citcalatian ot V2 VR 
channel for the circulating of imy apinion ia 
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always open for the circulation of theirs. As 


tothe pplioy, or;7 perhaps; we should call i, 
the. thes, Of exercising this right, that, too, 
nius aves 

ment, and is attended, in cespcat to those 
who disapprove of my ptblishing the opi- 
nivapaednalbten a 
balancing the expressing of the opinion it- 
self. So that, in whatever ght weview the 
matter, there appears, on the side of the 
friends of this nobleman, no good ground 
of complaint;-uniess, indeed, they should 
have entertained, and should now be pro- 
ceeding upon,, the notion, that, from some 
cause or other, Ido not, with regard to the 
present ministry, and especially with regard 
to Lord Grenville, possess the right of freely 
expressing and publishing my opinions, than 
which I will venture to say, that..a notion 
more erroneous never entered into the mind 
of man. I have before (page 199) stated 
the principles, upon which, with regard to 
observations on public men and public mea- 
sures, I think every writer ought to, regulate 


his conduct, and upon’ which I always.-have, | 


and, I trust, always shall, regulate.my con- 
duct. Upon those principles Ihave pro- 
ceeded in this case; I-have acted under a 
conviction, that the promulgation of my 
opinion with regard to Lord Grenville would 
tend to the public good, and so convinced, 
‘should I not, leaving duty and comscience out 
of the question, remembering only what I 
have so repeatedly declared to be the sole 
ground for hoping for any good from. a 
change of ministry, and observing what but 
too evidently appears to be the intention of 
the Grenville part of the .new  minis- 
try; thus remembering and thus ob- 
serving, should 1 not, in suppressing my 
opiniens upon any subject therewith. con- 
nected, act a part worthy of the most shame- 
jess slave that ever disgraced the hnoman 
form ? ‘Ten years have I now been a public 
writer, During the whole of that tame have 
I been, to the best of my judgment, la- 
bouring for the welfare and the honour of 
England, and, thereby, hoping to lay the 
foundation. of fair and permanent fame; and 
“never have I, in:any one instance that I can 
recollect, been tempted by my pressing and, 
accumulated: difficulties. and distresses, to 
“yield one particle of that independence of 
mind, which, as it was my birth-yight, it. 
. behoves me neverto.part-with. In my per- 
sonal intercourse with public men, an inter-| 
course. never sought by me, I have, acted. 
“upon the principles 
In no case was I ever an intruder. 


a uragement and kindness never-renderéd: } 
ome forward or familiar ; but, whilst, towards; } 
birth and station I have constantly and strict-, 


baiigely Upoi. my-own july | 


| gard to, the exercise of my judgment and 


~ crreumstances counters | 
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ly observed, as well in my address as in the 
whole of my demeanour) ~ that respect 
which I have held to be due to the persons 
whom-f--have-approached;t have; with ve- 


the expression of my opinion, been as free 
asif-fwere stilharioncst Ty COMPANIOHs of 
the grecn. -By. halves [never Jove, ot hate ; 
and, therefore, any circumstance that would 
sever me from those whose fricndsh} DI have 
so highly valued, could not iai! to be severely 
felt and deeply lamented. But, T must, at 
the same time, f€e] thal something is due 
to myself; to my oWn character and weight 
in the country ; this, indeed, I may have far 
over-estimated, but, by that estimate, what- 
ever it: may be, my conduct must be swayed; 
and, if there he any persons, who regard 
this estinaate.as bevond all the bounds of mo- 
desty and of justice; who, looking back at 
the humbleness of my origin and of my pro- 
gress from the ranks of the army. onwards 





| 


I have always }- 


through a bookseller’s shop te the editorship 
of anewspaper, think that:I bear a mind 
formed for nothing but servitude; who, 
from the habit of estimating the. pretensions 
of men_ by the length of their purse, ‘the 
mode of their garments, and fhe grace. of 
their bow,..have inferred that my pretensions 
extend not beyond a sufficiericy of food and 
of, raiment ; who, considering’a newspaper 
as.an article of commerce, and as the means 
of. obtaining net only victuals and drink and 
‘clothing; -but-also.as.the means‘of obtainiaz 
money to lay by, naturally suppose. that the 
utmost of my ambition must beso to’push on 
the thriving trade As to swell the proceeds 
to.a plum; who, from observing, that, 
amongst courtiers and politicians, a forward- 
ness to claim their due is'seldom a quality in 
which they are wanting, ‘have . imagined, 
that, though the Register may-have produced 
some effect, the effect is to be ascribed to the 
subjects of itspanegyrit, and not to the talents 
of its.author; who, ascribisig. my respecttiul 
deference for birth and station, not to the 
operation, upon my mind, of 2 fixed aud 
frequently declared political principle, bat to 
adue and/becomimg sense of inferiority in 
one born for nothing else but to honor and 
obey; if there be any persons, who, from 
all, or. from any of these’ premises, have 
drawn such a onclusion’; if they have bi- 
therto regarded tnd ‘as ‘onic of those political 
peer owho, .in--thé:émphatical de- 
sctiption ‘of “Swift, afe content 16 spin out 
their existence athe’ Of robes for 
belt 4 < twerior ofdere rsons Ty» 
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